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The 

Director: 

Runnine 

The 


ByJ<wpnLiyvld 

F or the central 

^ Intelligsnce Aaency 
•nd lU frequently 
•mbetUed leader 
WUllam J. Casey, 
d*® start of the sec- 
ond Reagan Admin- 

Ronald Reagan it the 
^Ident in 12 years to take the oa”* 
^fice for a second time, but It has 
®*®n 16 years since a head of the 
j^erlcan Intelligence commLSy 
“•"•gd^to continue in office 
^ Sf^^denUal term to the 
occasion, in 
W69. Richard M. Nixon reluctantly 

that he should 

oroiibS*Vl m “ ®‘««or 

character 

<^e omce. There have been five dl- 
rhetors sincep and Cetev whnm e^ 

h*8 now survived longest of them all. 
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TUt can be regarded as a feotnote, 
a fluke, or an indication that the 
C.I.A. has essentially weathered the 
investigations and strictures of the 
1970‘s, that it has recovered much of 
itt old effectiveness and mystique. 
The present director, edio would natu* 
rally tevor the latter interpreutlon, 
has tried to function as if it were so, 
casting himself in the mold of Allen 
W. Dulles and John A. McCone, edio 
flourished in the IMO's and early 0O's, 
before serious questions bad been 
raised, on either moral or pragmatic 
grounds, about covert action on a 
global scale. Like them, rather than 
like his immediate predecessors, he 
has been recognised in Was hin gt on 
and beyond for having ready access 
to the President. Like them, he has 
not hesiuted to make his voice beard 
at the White House on policy matters 
as (Ustlna from intelligence evalua* 
tions. (Indeed, he ml^t even be said 
to have surpassed them in this re> 
qtect, for, aervlng a President who 
values the Cabinet as a forum, he has 
managed to become the first Director 

Joseph Ltlyvtld t$ a $taff writer for 
this mogorine. 


*"***^***"ce ever to sit i 

^ consuming os* 

Mr C^y Is believed to have im. 
himself deeply in the day.toi 

^ management dandSSS 

operaUons. ««naestlne 

Y« for an assortment of reasons — 

IriS having to do 

with changing times and 

PWUtlons of a 

tro learned to view WUllainSIS 
** • P^nuAnont fixture or 
mythta, 

^ Mrailitly lyjmdiy jS,!!? 

sors Inspired. instwidttL 
tration’s ■nmn T *7! “** Adminif. 

n oolSSju 

andwSSr^^ **resldent's eyes 


On Capitol Hill, he becomes the ob- 
^t of another kind of caricature, 
uberal members of the two Congres- 
rional intelligence committees 
Charged with oversi^t of his shad- 
owy d^aln tend to isolate two items 
<» his lengthy and diverse curriculum 
ritae— his role more than half a life- 
time ago in World War II naming soy 
^ ftom London for thToffloe M 
Strategic Services and his later ca- 
^ to New York as a tax lawyer; to 
their view, he is a cagey old man with 
an eye for legal loopholes who is ro- 

Conservative members, who can be 
occrly as harsh, tend to portray him 

as the opposite of an activist director ■ 

that is, as a captive of a Langley bu- 
reat^^ whose major obJecUve, it 
is alleged, is to shield Itself from con- 
ttover^. The two Images overlap, to 
that neither takes him very seriously 
as M effecUve Director of Central In- 
teiugence or an influence on policy 
either broadly on matters of nat<«m ei 
••curity or narrowly on matters sne- 
the intelligence community, 
t^t is involved here is more than 
a clash of perceptions about Casey. It 

2h!l“ PwxepUons about 

what a Director of Central Intelli- 
gence should be and, b^ond that 
a^ hw ready the United Sutes 
should be to intervene secretly — 
politically and, especially, mUltarily 
— to the affairs of other countries. On 
both sides — those who think this dl- 
t«ctor is too active and those who 

thtokhe is not nearly a«lve«^_ 

wre is a tendency to fonget the fun- 
cental insight that emerged from 
tte investigations of the IWO's: that 
all directors, finally, are creatures of 

^ Prasideats they serve. If prsei- 
dentt C tofeUlgence about the 
•world that conflicts with what they 
w^d rather believe, they have the 

option of setting it aside. But no direc- 
ts cu Ignore the President's goals. 

Jne different ways dlremors inter- 
pret fetor Jobs reflect differences 
anwng the Presidaats who picked 

Ibe point needs to be underscored 
because fee deepening 

debate ovmr the proper role of a Dirac- 

to of Central InteUigence, provoked 
by Casey's active involvement to the 
PC' Bfeklng of fee Reagan Admin- 
tototlon, merges inevitaUy with the 

debate over siqqport for flie anti-San- 

dinista rebels to Nicaragua. And this 

quickly merges into the more theolog- 
ical dtomte, femiUar from Vietnam 
days, as to whether the United Sutes 
5*® aflbrd-to "abandon" fee side It 

bas chosen to a regional conflict. 

C.I.A. VETERANS RATE 
past directors, they sometimec dwell 

balanced their sev- 
eral fUnctloos. For tostancw. auiim i. 


i 


said to have neglected his responslbil 
tty to coordinau the toulllgence com 
munity; McCone is siqiposed to haw 
ntuiaged it brilliantly. Helms is cred 
Ited with keeping the agency's analy 
tos straight and well focused, espe 
toally with regard to Vietnam 
Osorgt Bush soothed Congress and 
restored morale, without ever delvitu 
very deeply into the details of clan- 
destine operations, which appear to 
have reached their lowest ebb during 
W* year at Langley. Adm. Stansfleld 
Turner, like the former naval engl- 

nto he served, was fescinated by the 

advances to technological means of 
intelligence gathering. 

Bm what the veterans seem to look 
to first when they are measuring 

their directors is the degree of access 

to the Presidents they served. Noth- 
ing, after all, is more costly or of less 
value than totelllgenoe that goes no- 
where. 

Like medieval courtiers, some di- 
rectors have resorted to guile, drop- 
ping in on a chief executive when he 
was about to take a nap, studying his 
achedule so as to run into him on his 


^y back to the Oval Office at the end 

of a public function, or suddenly ap- 
poartog on a Saturday morning when 
defenses raised by the White House 

naff might be slighUy lowered. 

With Dulles, access was fraternal, 
fer^ his brother, John Foster 
D^es. the Secretary of Sute. 
McCone, who became close to the 
*«Me<^, knew that his time to re- 
sign had come when Lyndon B. John- 

aon took to making him wait to an an- 

toown. Johnson made Helms a regu- 
lar at his "Tuesday lunches," whlSj 
JJW stodom on Tuesdays, but Nixon 
nrst wanted to exclude him alto- 
^wher feom National Se^ty Cwm- 

^ meetings and then decreed that his 

Dwe^ of Central Intelligence 

before 

^ policy matters were 
^ pracuce, says Helms, taking Issu^ 
with Henry Kissinger's mem- 
olrs, he always suyed.) 
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In a tone that Mundt boMtful, 
Zbigniew Bnasiiiaki. national 
aecurity adviaer undw Jimmy 
Carter, notea in tala memolra 
ttaat Admiral Turner taad 
"practically no ooe-oo-one 
meetings" wltb Preaident Car. 
ter and "all C.I,A. reporting 
waa funneled to the President 
through me." The admiral in* 
aiata that thia ia simply not ao, 
that be saw the President alone 
when he n ee d e d to. But hiaregu. 

Itrly scheduled briefing sea* 
i aions tor the President declined 
I from twice to once a week and 
tbtti to once every two weeks. 

As hla own and the President’s 
co mm a nd of intalllgance in* 
creased, he ranged further 
afield tor compelling subjects 
ter the briefings until once, so 
the story goes at Langley, he 
showed up with charts of Mos- 
cow sewer tunnels. "Never hap- 
pened," says Turner. But the 
story lives on to show what dl- 
rsctors will do ter access. 

By contrast, Ronald Reagan 
triedtogettoWilliamCaseybe- 
tere William Cas^ ever tried to get to 
him. The Californian was the third 
Republican Presidential hopeful to 
phone Casey at his New York law of. 
flee in 1979 to seek support. In the first 
two cases, those of John B. r^mnaiiy 
and George Bush, the callers got good 
wishes and checks of 91,000. In Rea- 
gan’s case, a real oonversatioo devel. 
oped, leading to breakfast and a com- 
mitment. But the two men didn’t get 
to know each other well until after the 
New H a m ps hir e primary, when the 
conservative Easterner was suddenly 
called on to take charge of the cam- 
paign. Ihe rapport established tihsn 
was founded, first of all, on the cam- 
paign’s success. "Case’s not his 
pal," eaqtlained an old New Yoric 
friend of the director. “Reagan thinks 
Casey is a da mn smart guy who 
^seted him. It’s the way an actor 
teels about his agent This is his agent 
— he has got to believe the guy is 
good." 


An Administration official, at- 
tempting to interpret the President’s 
attitude toward Casey, said it was ob- 
viously one of tendness: "He’s a wily 
old guy, tough as all get out, which the 
President likes." Whatever the feel* 
ing, it ippears to translate into Job so- 
curity. It is also as apparent as such 
things ever are that the relatlooshlp 
between the Director of Central Intel- 
llgence and the White House staff was 
not one of mutual admiration so long 
as James A. Baker 3d, who will now 
get his mail next door at the Treas- 
ury, was its chief. Asked to saq>lain 
Casey’s staying power, a former offi- 
cial commented, “He was one of the 
first to realize the importance of 
Nancy Reagan." 

The degree to Which staying power 
translates into influence is huder to 
assess. Mr. Casey’s private com- 


munications with the President ap- 
pear to be mostly on the telephone. He 
can see the President alone when he 
teels he needs to do so, officials ac- 
knowledge, but such private meetings 
don’t often occur. Influence can be 
measured in various ways, but ter the 
C.I.A., the value of a “political" di- 
rector wltb unquestianed White House 
access can be measured first of all in 
dollars; in the 80 percent Increase in 
appropriations that accrued to the 
C.I-A. in the first three Reagan budg- 
ett. Moreover, a senior official at the 
agency asserted, the fact that he is 

presumed to have direct access to the 
President is translated into enhanced 
aecen and influence ter the agency at 
all levels of government. “Poor Stan 
Turner had to scheme and maneuver 
to get in to see the Presideot," he 
said. "His lack of acceu and lack of 
clout conununicated. itself from the 
very top to the very bottom. It is Just 
the obverse with Cuey. We Just don’t 
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have trouble getting in to tee people.** 

But with the advent of Canjp«a> 
aional oversight, access at the White 
House is no longer enough to Insure a 
director*s effectiveness. In the days 
of Dulles and McCone, a director who 
was known to have the Presidant*s 
confidence could handle his Congres* 
sional relations by dealing oonflden* 
tially with leaders of both bouses and 
keyconunlttee chairmen; leu by per- 
suading than allowing them to peer 
into his hidden world. Today a direc- 
tor who is known to have easier ac- 
ceu to the Pruldent than any other 
director in at leut 20 years, and who 
is presumed to be more Influential, 
hu woru Congressional relations 
than any of his 12 predecessors. This 
could have happened only in an era in 
which the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence is expected to be acoounuble 
not only to the President but to the 
oversli^t commltteu; and expected, 
as is now apparently the cau in the 
Reagan Administration, to win the 
backing of those commltteu tor poll- 
ciu that are inherently controversial 
— noubly support fOr antl-Sandinisu 
Contru in Nicaragua. 

A veteran of many C.I.A. covert-ac- 
tion campaigns, now retired from tbe 
agency IMt still jealous of his ano- 
nyml^, u are most former agents, 
observed that Casey hu been u- 
pected to urve u a, political point 
man in Cmgreu, not only allaying 
doubts, but also taking whatever Are 
the Nicaraguan Involvement draws. 
This insight appeared to be validated 
when an Administration official, of- 
fering what he said wu a White 
Houu perspective on Cauy’s stew- 


ardship of the C.I.A., empha- 
sised Hrst the need “to achieve 
Congreuional backing*' for 
Pruidential polldu. especially 
in Central America. Choosing 
his words carefully, the official 
dryly termed this “an uu- 
chieved goal." The pressure of 
Congreuional ovuslght. in 
other words, hu helped make 
tbe Job of Director of Central In- 
telligence what it wu never 
siqipmed to be in the past — a 
political Job. So the Job that 
once involved the balancing of 
only thru distinct respoulbll- 
itiu — serving u the Prui- 
-dent’s Intelligence adviser, 
managing the Intelligence com- 
munity and running the C.I.A. 
in its various analytical and es- 
pionage componentt — can now 
be said to involve a fourth, that 
of Congressional liaison on be- 
half of Pruidential ptdlciu that 
may or may not be publicly ac- 
knowledged. 


C ASEY IS OBVI- 
ously a political 
man. But be 
seems to be sin- 
gularly ill 
equireed for tbe 
sort of political 
in which be 
will be cast in the coming 
weeks, when be seeks to per- 
suade the oversight commltteu to re- 
move the freeu that hu held iq> 
funds for tbe not-so-secret war in Cen- 
tral America. The arts of advocacy 
and persuasion are not Ms forte. In 
private converution. be tends to 
avert his gau u if he were speaking | 
to someone behind him and to swal- g 
low the last words of his sentencuu S 
he movu on impatiently to bis next | 
thought. Tbe mumbling, combined | 
with an Instinctive guardedneu, can 8 
luve an in 4 >reulon that ha is being 9 
evulve even udten he is speaking § 
with nouble candor. 

Tbe i^shot Is that he is criticlxed 
for being “too political" and not being 
political enouf^, for “politicizing" in- 
telligence and being politically inef- 
fective. But that. too. may uy some- 
thing about built-in confUcU and con- 
tradictioas of tbe JOb, which were al- 
rudy a cauu for concern before 
salumansMp wu added to the list of 
the director’s respouibllitiu. luld- 
ers scoffed edten stationery wu 
printed for Admiral Turner describ- 
ing him u the Director of the C.I.A. ; 
strictly speaking, in terms of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1M7, wMch es- 
ublished the C.I.A.. there is no such 
position. The title. Director of Central 
Intelligence, refers to more than Just 
the agency. The director is also sup- 
posed to coordinate the activltiu of 
the Pentagon-based National Se- 
curity Agency and Defonu Intelli- 
gence Agency and to funnel objective 
intelligence to the WMte Houu. If he 
is actively running one agency, it wu 
uked, bow can he keep from favoring 
itt estimatn and defending its opera- 
tions? 


Thus the concern that a Director of 
Central Intelligence might function 
u an advocate of policiu wu evident 
even before Congressltmal oversight 
helped to make advocacy one of his 
tasks. The traditional htoa wu that 
the President’s intelligence advlur 
had to be aloof from party and com- 
peting foctional interuts within an 
administration. Five of the first seven 
directors were military officers. 
Pruidut J(dm F. Kennedy made a 
point of retaining DuUu from a Re- 
publican administration and, after 
tbe Bay of Pigs fiuco, replaced him 
with a oonurvative Republican, 
McCone. The quintessential career 
man and hislder, Richard Helms, sur- 
vived the traultion from tbe Johnson 
Administration to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. But since oversight became a 
recognized fact of life, each new 
President hu been more concerned to 
have someone he regarded u politi- 
cally dependable in the Job than to up- 
hold the idu that it had to be kept 
above politics. 


The turning point came when 
George Bush, a former chairman of 
tbe Republican National Committee 
and Congrusman, was chosen by 
Gerald R. Ford to replace William E. 
Colby, the last intelligence profes- 
sional to hold the Job. Colby, who was 
blamed by Kininger and others in the 
Ford Administration for being too 
candid with totgressional panels 
then Invutlgating the agency, now 
argues that the agency functions best 
when run by a political man who has 
the President’s confidence. Admiral 
Turner, who did not fit that biU, wu a 
second choice for Jimmy Carter after 
Ms more obviously political choice of 
Theodore C. Sorensen met Congres- 
sional resistance. Tbe admiral may 
not have been a political man, but he 
wu an ouuider at Langley who 
shared his Pruident’s iMtial skepti- 
cism about covert action u an instru- 
ment of policy. Jimmy Carter, so he 
later told Admiral Turner, got the dis- 
tinct imprenlon that George Bush 
wu uger to be reuined in a Demo- 
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crttlc Adflntaittimtloo (a 
for tbo Vies PTMldont nyt ha was 
inertly otfsrlag to tuy on fer aavaral 
months) and the admiral ftnaakly ac- 
knowledges that he was ready to 
serve President Reagan. But no new 
President, It DOW seems, wants a used 
Director of Central InteUlgence. 

RE DIFFER, 
ence with Casey is 
not that he is a 
"political’’ Ohoice, 
but that be is the 
political choice of 
an Administration 
that consciously 
wanted to restore the capacity of the 
C.I.A. for political and military a& 
tlon in foreign countries. His critics K 
have seldom acknowledged that his § 
claim on the Job went beyond political | 
Obligation. Yet in terms of qualities of | 
mind as well as experience in govern- I 
ment, his credentials were at least as § 
conspicuous as those of his immediate » 
two predecessors. In a sense, he has E 


been In the Intelligence game 
most of his life. His first Job 
after law school was with the 
Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, a private concern that 
made its mark prognosticat- 
ing on the New Deal imd its 
laws for business subscrib- 
ers. The Institute’s founder, 
Leo Cbeme, found the young 
lawyer to be extremely con- 
servative — pro-Franco In the 
dvil war then raging in Spain 
•— but also Indispensable, for 
he had a knack, almost a 
genius, for mandiallng and 
analydng facts. Later be set 
himself up as a competitor in 
the business of packaging 
business intelligence. 

He made his first fortune 
there, processing huge 
amounts of legal and eco- 
nomic Information for corpo- 
rate subscribers and leav^ 
his name on more then two 
dotm books. He made most of 
his subsequent fortunes as a 
venture capitalist, suying 
alert to new markeu, pro- 
cesses and trends. Kissinger 
wrote of Helms, ’’He under- 
stood that in Washington 
knowledge was power.’’ That 
was something Casey already 
appears to have known when 
he first went to Washington •— 
in 1941. 


In 1968, the Nixon transition 
foem sounded him out on 

going to Langley as d^ty di- 

rector to Helms, with whom 
he had roomed for a coiq;>le of 
months in an apartment on 
Grosvenor Street in London, 
in their O.S.S. salad days. But 
not liking the sound of the 
word deputy, be chose to re- 
main in private life until 1971, 

when he became chairman of 
the SccuriUes and Exchange 
Commission. Then, having 
surprised many by proving to 
be an activist and reforming 
chairman, he moved to the 
State D^Murtment as under 
f^entuy for economic af- 
fairs, a Job in which be be- 
came restless soon after Kis- 
•Inger became Secretary of 
Sute. 

The Job of Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, his old boss 
Leo Cbeme remarked, is the 
first Job he hu ever had in 
which he is unlikely to be- 
come restless. Obviously, he 
loves the role, signing the ini- 
tial **C’’ to the memos that go 
nreketing around the Langley 
headquarters, in what, as an 
old intelligence buff, he must 
know is a copy of the ^ony- 
mous sigrwture of the head of 
the British M.1. 6 (changed to 
’’M" in the James Bond 
novels). 

It may ix>t be demonstrable 
that he has ’’the best jn 
Washington, in or out of the 
Administration,*' as an oftl. 
dal on the National Intelli- 
gence Council claimed, with a 

devotion to hlS' chief that 
seems far beyond the call of 
duty. But it is a more interest- 
ing and better stocked mind 
than the one described by 
Congressmen and their aides 
after they had beard him 
mumble his way through 
seemingly evasive testimony 
in closed sessions of their 
committees. Casey is the 
Reagan Administration’s Ub- 
liofdille, a voracious and 
eclectic speed reader with 
surprising range. His reading 
during the last Christmas 
season included a book by a 
Yale Sinologist about a 16th- 
century Jesuit in China, ’The 
Memory Palace of Matteo 
Ricci" by Jonathan D. 
Spence. When friends search 
for an anecdote, it usually In- 
volves his dropping a prodi- 
gious sum in a very short 
time at a bookshop or airport 
newsstand. 



He had started gravluting 
back toward the intelligence 
field even before he showed 
iq> in Reagan's political tent 
as a relative latecomer in 
1979. In the mld-TO’s, he 
chaired the subcommittee on 
intelligence for a Presidential 
commission; and Ford — 
whom he supported against 
the Reagan challenge in 1976 
— named him to the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, which func- 
tions as a board of directors 
to the intelligence communl- 
f ty. 

But the idea that he ever 
saw his alumnus status in the 
O.S.S. as a qualification for 
the top Job at Langley quickly 
gets brushed aside. "That’s 
so superficial," he grumbled 
in the course of a long break- 
fast interview at his Washing- 
ton residence in a rich man’s 
housing development on the 
edge of the old Nelson A. 
Rockefeller estate. "What I 
am doing now bears no rela- 
tion to what we were doing 
then. All we could do was pop 
a guy into Germany with a 
radio and hepe to hear from 
him." 

T he open debate 

in the 1970’s on the 
proper role of the 
C.I.A. more or less faded 
from public view once the 
Senate Select Committee 
headed by the late Frank 
Church published its conclu- 
sions about covert action, do- 
mestic surveillance and Con- 
gressional oversight. The 
committee said it had consid- 
ered seeking "a total ban on 
all forms of covert action," 
but concluded that the ca- 
pacity to intervene secretly in 
the affairs of other countries 
should be retained for use in 
cases in which it was "abso- 
lutely essential to the na- 
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tlonal ■•curlty.” Even then, it 
declared, clandestine actkns 
must "In no case” be Incom- 
patible with American princi- 


ples. 

The committee’s findings 
may have Implied a consen- 
sus, but beyond the question 
ol assassination — that, all 
sides seemed to concede, was 
naughty — there was no con- 
eensus on the meaning of 
terms such as "absolutely es- 
sential," especially where the 
contemplate actions In- 
volved paramilitary force. 
The debate continued, usu- 
ally behind closed doors, as a 

matter lor ^eclallstt with se- 
curity clearances — Congres- 
sional aides who devoted 
their careers to drafting or 
resisting legislated guide- 
lines for the C.I.A. that were 
finally shdved In 1980, or aca- 
demies who tried to study the 

intelligence esublishmwai 
from the outside. By the end 

of the Carter years — follow- 
ing the fall of Iran’s Shah ai^ 

the Soviet Invasion of Af- 
ghanistan — the focus of the 
debate shifted from the ques- 
tions of what the C.I.A. 
ihould be allowed to do and 

how It should be restrained to 

how the Intelligence agencies 
could be strengthened and 
made more effective. 

The Carter Administration 
rosdved to keep Itself to the 
"absolutely essential” stand- 
ard but took a deliberate deci- 
sion in Its first year to pre- 
serve the capacity of the 
C.I.A. to Involve Itself In in- 
surgent struggles around the 
world, on the side of friendly 
regimes or In opposition to 
hostile ones. (On a highly se- 
cret baste. It even created a 

parallel capability In the Pen- 
tagon.) The Reagan Adminis- 
tration, recoiling from the 
^ul-M ^trAlnp of the 70’s, 
was more disposed to put 
these capabiliUes to work. 


The contrasting attitudes 
were reflected in the last two 
Directors of Central Intelli- 
gence. In obvious respects, 
Casey can be presented as an 
antithesis of Turner. The ad- 
miral, vdto bad to fight for en- 
tree at the Carter White 
House, religiously sttyed out 
of poUcy debates. At Langley, 
his first aim was to impose 
command and control over 
the clandestine services. 
Cas^ disdained bureau- 
cratic boundaries: If neces- 
sary, be was reported to have 
said once, he could ask other 
aides to leave the room so he 
could speak to the President 
In confidence. He spoke of re- 
•torlng the C.I.A., not of 
d ominatin g It: and, with no 
more qualifications than 
Allen Dulles would have 
found necessary, he saw most 
third-world struggles as bat- 
tles In a sintf e secret war. 
"You have to be prudent and 
careful about these things,” 
he obeerved in the interview 
at bis home, speaking of 
third-world conflicts, “but If 
you’re living in a world where 
the Soviets and their allies 
are free to get Involved in 
these things with Impunity, 
and people edw share our 
values and our notioos of free- 
dom don’t respond, then you 
lose.” 



Yet there is less antithesis 
and more continuity between 
the Turner and Casey eras at 
the C.I.A. than meets the eye. 
The revival to which Mr. 
Casey likes to call attention 
really started under his 
predecessor, propelled in 
part by Carter’s growing dis- 
satisfaction with the quality 
of the political Intelligence he 
was getting and by Congres- 
sional concern that funds for 
the agency had been held 
down too severely in the 70’s. 
By the end of the Turner 
* period at the C.I.A., accord- 
ing to a former senior intelli- 
gence figure, the number of 
authorized covert actions was 
at a higher level than at any 
time since Kennedy, vdien 
covert operations were at 
' their peak. According to a 

Reagan official, the total of 
formal "Presidential find- 
ings” — the highly classified 
* statements that a President 

is now required by law to sign 
and pass on to the oversight 
r committees adien a new 

! operation has been author- 

ized — actually declined in 
Reagan’s first term. Jimmy 
’ Carter signed nearly two 
such "findings” to every one 
I signed by bte successor, this 

source said. 

The comparison provokes 
outrage from fmrmer Carter 
officials, who argue that it 
measures the literalness with 
which each administration in- 
terpreted its legal responsi- 
bility to firame new "find- 
ings,” not the scope or cost of 
the operations. Admiral 
Turner, who still lives near 
the Potomac, about three | 
minutes’ drive from his for- 
mer Langley headquarters, is I 
especially roiled by sugges- '■ 
tions that the paramiliury in- 
volvement in Nicaragua was 
actually initiated on his 
watch. 

There was, however, a Car- 
ter “finding” on Nicaragua 
that, according to Senator 
Malcolm Wallop, the very 
conservative Wyoming Re- 
publican who served on the 
Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee until this mimth, ex- 
) plidtly declared an intention 

to "change the nature” of the 
Sandinteta regime. The pro- 
gram was intended to support 
“pluralistic” tendencies in 
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tnde unions, the prast and 
the countiytide, • former oe> 
tional Mcuiity oMciel de- 
clared. Another former offi- 
cial femiliar with deuils of 
the program as It evolved in 
both Administrations main- 
tained that the Carter ^fort 
was really “small and inapt” 

I aitd, moreover, that it back- 
I fired because it pve hard- 
! liners in the Managua Gov- 
enunent an excuse to elimi- 
nate precisely those elements 
the Americans had been seek- 
tag to promote. Nevertheless, 
the Reagan Administration 
was aUe to rely on the Carter 
“finding” for nearly a year, 
expanding a inogram that 
was already in place, as it 
eras doing simultaneously in 
Afghanistan. The initial 
impetus for assistance to the 
Contras, according to an offi- 
cial who was present at some 
of the discussions, came from 
the State Depa:^ent and 
Secretary of Sute Alexander 
M. Haig Jr., who stipulated 
only that the aid be chatmeled 
through a third party, erhich 
turned out to be the military 
government then ruling in Ar- 
gentina. Later, another offi- 
cial asserted, it was also 
State that “tasked” the min- 
ing of the harbor at Cortato. 

Commenting from the side- 
lines, a former Latin Amer- 
ican station chief for the 
C.I.A. erith an extensive 
background in covert opera- 
tions said the choice of the Ar- 
gentines revealed a fatal 
ideological blindness: to pro- 
tect the Contras from the 
charge that they were pup- 
pets of the Yankee impcnlal- 
Ists, Washington n eaded to 
gain the support of more 
reputable re^mes cloaer to 
Central America, he argued. 
With a well-honed sense of 
paradox, which seems to be a 
byproduct of clandesttae 
worit. the former station chief 
listed three qualities that he 
said were essential in a Direc- 
j tor of Central Intelligenoe — 
“ruthlessness, duplicity and 
I absolute tate^ty.” The first 


and influence has 
an undeniable bureau- 
cratic value for his agency, 
but there remains the peren- 
nial question of whether he 
should have aiw ^ 
ottaistration’s inner policy 


debates. Helms says that he 
conceived his role under 
Presidents Johnson and 
Nixon to be “one man who 
helped to keep the game hon- 
est,” providing information 
that bore on policy debates 
without taking sides or advo- 
cating a position himself. Ob- 
viously, it was a delicate line 
to walk, because information 
thus provided could tip the 
scales. 

Turner committed himself 
on a policy question only once 
in four years, allowing him- 
self to speak against the MX 
missile at a National Security 
Council meeting. He did so, 
he explains, after President 
Carter summed up the dis- 
cussion by saying be con- 
cluded that everyone at the 
table favored deployment. By 
contrast, accounts of fac- 
tional tugs of war over issues 
and personnel at the Reagan 
White House routinely men- 
tion the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

The current director does 
not seek to deny that he gets 
into policy discussions in the 
Cabinet. “I think Tm a 
idayer,” be acknowledged 
guiurdedly, speaking of do- 
mestic Issues, “but I don't get 
much involved.” Offering an 
example, he said he might 


I 


say something if an issue of | 
economic policy came up on 
which be felt he had some 
background. On national se- 
curity Issues, he went on, he 
is “pretty careful" about the 
distinction between intelli- 
gence and policy, trying not 
to express an opinion unless 
he is asked to do so. “I recog- 
nize the dlstinctlm,” the di- 
rector declared. Whether 
those who are at the table find 
it as easy to recognize the dis- 
tinction between Intelligence 
and <q>inion when this direc- 
tor spttaks is a question that 
few individuals who are not 
on the National Security 
Council can usefully discuss. 
But it goes to the heart of the 
question of bow well Presi- 
dent Reagan is being served 
by his principal intelligence 
adviser. 

Conservative as he is — “he 
is more conservative than 
Reagan” in his Instinctive 
reactions on issues, accord- 
ing to a former official —> be is 
no diehard. He urged his can- 
didate in 1980 not to rq)eat 
the Altai error he thought 
Gerald Ford had made four 
years earlier in falling to put 
his dtief rival for the nomina- 
tion, Reagan, on his ticket. 
Campaign naanager Casey 
promoted the choice of 



two were essential for the 
running of covert operations, 
he said; the last for insuring 
that the national interest was 
not narrowly conceived or 
damaged in the process. 
Ruthlessness and duplicity 
might have argued for a Con- 
tra program, be implied: 
“absolute integrity” would 
have excl u ded the Argentine 
Junta. 
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i George Bush and brought 
James Baker, the Bush cam. 

manager and later the 
white House chief of staff, 
tato his own operaUon. Going 
fttrther back, the conserva- 
tive Casey couldn't bring 
to work lor Barry 
S^<*water in 1964. not ter any 
ideological reasons, but b^ 
cause he thoitght the Ari' 
zcMian was a sure loser. 

Casey's conservaUve crit- 
!«' who had an agenda ter 
•toumed be 
•bawd, find a worrisome re- 
fleMon of this pragmatic 
<«<l«>cy in his raadiness to 
tobke his senior appoint- 
iMU at Langley from within 
ti»e agency; the effect. It is 
•»l»tod. is to reteferoe bu- 
waucratic caution. A wcent 
*'^mrt by the Heritage Foun- 
dation urged President Rea- 
jton to "Improve intelligence 
leadership by appointing to 
, tatelllgence poslUons 
bighly qualified individuals" 
share his goals. "He sim- 
ply hasn't cleared the d ec k 
•nd put officers on deck who 
Wleve in where he's going,' 
SeiMtor Wallop said of Casey, 
IWiat li in question is a di- 
wc^'« ability to dominate 
the institution he is supposed 
to head. Turner tried, im pes - 

ing what he regarded as man- 


M«ment controls on the clan- 
service, eliminating 
•20 Jobs at a stroke. By con- 
tirast, the conunon denomina- 
tor among Casey's key aides 
to that they rose to promi- 
nmee in the Ttimer years. 
Robert M. Gates, the deputy 
director for Intelligence — 
the official who oversees the 
production of the intelligence 
•tudles that circulate smmw 
policy makers — served suc- 
ctoslvely as a suff assistant 
in the last Administration to 
Dtvid Aaron and BrtezinskI 
•t the NatiotuU Security 
Council and, finally, to Tuni 
er. 

John N. McMahon, the 
d^ty director of Central In- 
telligence and thus the »u gh- 
wt-ranklng InteUlgence pro- 
fessional, is a veteran of 33 
yo«w at the agency, the last 

2 Turner. 

McMahon became d4)uty di- 
"Otor ter operations al- 

tbough he had never served in 

the clandestine service. A 
•“Wblfet With inumate 
knowledge of the agency's 
Inner workings, he is popular 
with the oversight commit- 
tees. But he would be first to 
^ in an ideological purge of 
tbose who are suspected by 
Of not Sharing 


TTiose who worry about the 
•gency's will and effective- 
ness believe that the InvesU- 
S*tlon8 and reterms of the 
»’• weakened it in three cru- 
cial areas. 

First, in what aw supposed 
to be lu clandestine services, 
the agency has allowed Itself, 
t^y •«y, to become exces- 
rively reliant on official 
cover” in American diplo- 
matic missions abroad; the 

use of nonofficial cover — re- 
cruitment of agents among 
churchratS; 
•cbolars and businessmen — . 
w wpeatedly "blown” in 
the investigations. 

Seco nd, it is aUaged to have 

tlmllariy complacent 
•bout eounterlnteUlgence, 
TO effort to protect Itself 
from penetration by foreign 
agents. ^ 

Third, the elaborate pro- 
OTO Of preparing naUonal in- 
telligence "estimates" came 
under atuck ter submerging 
®o*tiUctlng evidence and dls- 
Mntlng viewpoints. 

Looking down from his 
porch on top of the whole se- 
ewt apparatus, the director 
contemptuously wjecu the 
•iwunent that the C.I.A. has 
withstood the pressure to 
•hope up. Asked what hU big- 
Bo»t surprise was in teur 
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yaart «t Langl^, he apokeof 
the caliber of the people be 
found there. **Tbere*e a lot of 
reeurgenoe in this group of 
people." be aald. "It’a the 
moat eftective a^aratua In 
the American Government— 
hyalcagahot" 

An outalder trying to a aee aa 
the performance of the intdli* 
gence community during die 
tenure of any given director la 
like the blind man trying to 
identify the diephant. It'a in 
the nature of the beaat that ot- 
flciala cannot provide evi- 
dence of their auooeaaee In ac- 
quiring agenta In a rival aerv* 
ice or government, penetrat- 
ing terrorlat poupa or inter- 
cepting aenaitlve military 
tranamlaaiona. Aa far aa any 
o u talder can teu, the United 
Statea la no batter able today 
to predict or influence the ac- 
tkma of lalamic faetiona in 
Taheran or Beirut than it waa 
four yeara ago. But than no 
outalder could know. 

The Caaey yeara. it ia aald. 
have aeen an tntanalflcatlon 
in the C.I.A. of efforta to 
counter terrorlam and the 
drug traffic. Maybe ao, but 
exactly the aame clalma were 
made when Buah and Turner 
were directon. Preeumably 
they reflect a continuing ef- 
fort. What they aay about the 
impact of a given director la 
harder to aaaeaa. 

Clearly, with the major in- 
creaae In ^iproprlatlona, out- 


put of long-term and ahoit- 
term inteUlgenoe haa been 
atepped iq> dramatically. 
More than N national "eaU- 
matoa" were prepared laat 
year, die p reaen t director 
lilt— to point out, compared 
to only 12 in the laat year of 
the Carter Admlniatration. 

But doea incraaaed quantity 
Inaure increaaed quality? On 
thia acore, recent membera of 
the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee — from Senator Wal- 
lop on the far ri^t to Senator 
Patrick J. Leahy, the Ver- 
mont Democrat who haa bean 
a conaiatcnt Caaey critic — 
eeem willing to give the direc- 
tor benefit of the doubt, ac- 
knowledging an improve- 
ment in the clarity and rigor 
of die agency*a atodies. 
Otbera with the aecuiity 
clearancoa that are a prereq- 
uialte for Judgment aay the 
improvement haa been mar- 
ginal; diet vdiile more ques- 
tiona are aaked of the tntMll- 
genee eatahliahment, tboae 
aupplylng the anawera are 
often limited In their expo- 
aure to the countriea about 
which they are oqiected to 
propheay: frequendy, it ia 
aald, they don’t road or qieak 
the relevant languagea. 

Already in 1976 the Church 
committee waa worrying 
about the problem of “over- 
load.’’ The analyata were 
awamped with intelligence 
(Continued on Pag* 50) 


Continued from Pag* 28 

^ data, it aald, and tb^ In turn 
were awamping the policy 
makera. “There ia alm{dy too 
much to read, from too many 
aources,” ^ committee 
found. By the end of the 
Turner yeara, a hi^ official 
aald. few Nadonal Security 
Council officials had time to 
more than glance at the intel- 
ligence etudes piling ifo on 
their deaks. Still it ia a Stak- 
hanovlte boaat that the output 
haa been raised. 

Casey’s involvement in the 
policy game provokes dark 
suspicions about his involvw 
ment in the analysis process, 
aa if that were not an essen- 
tial role of a Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. The issue 
arose most recently with the 
resignadon of the nadonal in- 
telligence officer for Ladn 
America on the ground that 
the director bad force d a 
change in the conclusion of an 
“estimate’’ on Mexico in or- 
der to magnify the possibility 
of instability south of the bor- 
der and thus, it was implied, 
advance a Central American 
domino theory as Jusdfica- 


don for support to the rebels 
in Nicaragua. 

William Colby, defending 
Mr. Casey’s prerogadve, 
noted that nadonal “esti- 
mates’’ go forward over the 
signature of the Director of 
Central Intelligence, that it is 
formally his estimate: he had 
changed them himself, the 
former director said. 

The case drew sufficient at- 
tendon on Capitol Hill for 
Casey to authorixe his analy- 
sis chief, Robert Gates, to 
take to the public prints with 
an ardcle defending the In- 
t^ty of the process. In the 
ardcle. the career man poinu 
out that he, rather than the di- 
rector, is “the final approv- 
ingofflcial’’ontbecurrentin- 
tMligence that goes on a daily 
basis to the President. Never 
before had public assurances 
had to be off ered that a direc- 
tor of Central Intdligence did 
not meddle in the process. 

On other Issues, outside 
Central America, the C.I.A. 
has shown in the Casey period 
an ability to furnish intelli- 
gence esdmates that cut 
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•cron tiw poUcy-maldag 
grain. For inatance. it told the 
Reagan White House that its 
effort to organise a boycott by 
Western suppliers to the Stbe> 
rian p^eliM wouldn't work. 
Casey, a former official said, 
characteristically Jumps to 
congenial Ideological oonclu- 
sions on Issun. “But," he 
went on, “Casey absorbs and 
responds to evidoooe vary 
quickly; be don not discard 
evidence which don not stq>> 
port his predetermined point 
of view; he assimilatn it." 

Yet this director’s Mas, as a 
former venture capitalist and 
sometime policy maker, is 
cleariy in favor of action. 
Reminiscing in a speec h 
about his O.S.S. bon. R^lllam 
J. Donovan, he recalled his 
“bouncing into London, with 
little or no notice, brimful of 
new ideas, ready to approve 
any operation that had half a 
chance." This fond portrait 
was drawn long before he be- 
came Director of Central In- 
teUigenoe bimaelf, but it 
probaMy came close to da- 
scriMag the sort of intelli- 
gence chief be dreamed of 
being. 

He himself was on the 
move, as much as my direc- 
tor since Allen Dulln. He 
says be is out of die country 
no more than 10 percent of the 
time and that, scheduling his 
trips so be can take in five or 
six countries over two weMc- 
ends and one worUag week, 
be sMdom is away from 
Washington more than 10 
days at a time. The tifrw have 
enabled him to stay in touch 
with intelligence chleis In die 
15 to 30 countries that have 
been iavMved themsMvos in 


supporting purportedly anti- 
communist insurgencies. 
“More than a quarter of a 
million people have taken up 
arms a^dnst Communist op- 
pression," the director said in 
a speech last October, refer- 
ring to Angola, Cambodia and 
Ethlo^ as well as Afighani- 
Stan and Nicaragua. 

At both ends of the political 
^ectrum there is die com- 
plaint that covert action is 
used as a substitute tor policy 
— the reflecUon of an urge to 
“do something" — rather 
than as an extension of poli- 
cy. The Heritage Foundation 
r epor t complained that cov- 
ert action objecdvos in Af- 
ghanistan and Nicaragua 
were “vague and ill defined," 
than added four other coun- 
tries to die director's inqilied 
hit list — Iran, Libya, Laos 
and Vietnam — as desirable 
paramilitary targets tor 1985. 

One of die ChurMi commit- 
tee’s strongest proposals for 
restraint in covert acdon was 
diat all sdwmas be r e vi ewed 
at a high level in the Nadonal 
Security Council. In the Rea- 
gan Administration, covert 
action proposals ate re- 
viewed at a higher levM than 
ever before, in a body called 
die National Security Plan- 
ning Group that normally 
eludes the President. Vice 
President, Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense. 
The participants meet with- 
out thMr aides, according to a 
former high official. Som»> 
times the studies are under- 
taken at Langley only after 
the program has been ap- 
prove. By then a task form 
may already be in motion. 

The hi^level groi 9 thus 


functions less as a filter, as 
the Church committee envi- 
sioned, and more as a strat- 
egy session in ediiCb the 
search for ways to act effec- 
tively in si^port of what are 
deemed to be pressing na- 
tional interests takes priori- 
ty. Cas^ may be douMy tied 
to fficaragua and other cov- 
ert action programs, as a 
policy maker as well as the 
official responsible for carry- 
ing out the programs. But a 
noiqiartisan director who was 
ordered to initiate an opera- 
tion would still be tied. And 
the political managers in the 
White House would still want 
him to make the case for the 
involvement to the oversight 
committees. There, insofar 
as it lacked Mpartlsan sup- 
port, it would still make the 
C.IJ^. a target of mistrust 
and co ntr o ve rs y . “An ideo- 
logical regime may revel in 
exotic covert inteUigenm 
operations, encourage them 
and still keep inteUigenm 
evaluations at arms length,” 
a former chief of Israeli mili- 
tary inteUigenm, YMioshafat 
Hariotiii. notes in an article in 
The Jerusalem Quarterly 
that recently was circulated 
among top inteUigenm offi- 
cials at Langley. “Good intel- 
ligenm," the IsraMl warned, 
“is no guarantm of good 
poUcy and vim versa." 
Nevertheless, forgetting that 
it was not Casey edio signed 
the secret Presidential “find- 
ing" authorising sivpoi^ fo** 
tiie Contras, the members of 
the oversi^t committees ap- 
pear to hanker for a rxsqMurti- 
san Director of Central Intel- 
ligenm, an intMllgenm pro- 
fessional — someone, after 
aU. like Hahns, as if that 
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would be flnou^ to produce a 
coDseneue oo covert ectbm. 

Tbe 1976 Church wwwmitt— 
coDcluded its remailcs on tite 
role of the Director of Centra] 
Intelligence by ng g— 
that Congress might want to 
pass legislation to relieve die 
Presid^’s princ^Ml intain. 
gence adviser of his executive 
nsponsibility over the C.I JL, 
thus ramovt^ Urn from die 
sphere of operations. This 
would have the advantage, 
the r epo rt argued, of dliiil> 
nating tbe oonfUctt of interaet 
that might Mas him in flavor 
of tbe C.I.A. in tbe inter* 
agency conqietition or tenqpt 
him to Justify operatians on 
which die agency was am* 
baited. B es i de s , the commit- 
tee worried, the Job might be 
too Ug for any man. 

As a possible solution, it ad- 
vanced the idea of esubliah- 
Ing a director of national In- 
telligenoe in the White Anise 
to advise the President and, 
simultaneously, allocate 
tasks and funds to tbe various 
agencies. Ihere would then 
be a diraetor of the Central 
Intelllgenoe Agency, raspon- 
slble for die C.I.A. on^. Al> 
though it continued m be dis- 
cussed in die Carter years, it 
was an idea whoae time had 
not come, partly because 
Turner's Interpretation of tbe 
responsibilities of a director 
of n a t i on a l Intalligenoe was 
so aU-onoooqwsslng diet It 
scared off many of the idea's 
original adherents, and 
partly because the pendulum 
was already swinging 
on covert action. Others have 
suggested that die Pwtagon 
could take over tbs C.lJL*s 
psremilitary functions, to 
protect tbe agency from con- 
troversy and enable it to con- 
centrate in secrecy on aaplo- 
nage and analysis, its iwta 
tuks. 


( 

1 




But WlUlam Casey doesn't 
bi^ die idea that his Job is too 
big. In his first year and a 
half at Langley, be worked 
out a division of turf and 
labors with Us first deputy, 
Adm. Bobby Ray Inman, in 
wUch be ran die dandeetlne 
service, siqiervised analysis 
and advised tbs President, 
leaving his other administra- 
tive tasks in tbe agency and 
die Intelligence community to 
the Admiral. Now, be says, be 
is much more active on com- 
munis matters. 

**I feel that I'm leading and 
I feel that I'm on top of all 
facets of the Job," be says. "I 
have a eivactty to sise tq> a 
situation once I got the tacts 

anH 10 fnalm CtoddODS, 

rve been able to get into all 
phases of tbe wash. For 10 
years there hasn't been any- 
one bars long enou^ to do 
that."! 



THEK.G.B. S Viktor 

brikov, head eftho principal Soviet in- 
tolligonce agency. 
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